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The Wonderfui Human Body 
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GEORGE L. HOSSFELO. CHAMPION TYPEWRITER 
OF THE WORLD. 





















Here ts, for the time being, the world’s champion typewriter 
and a really useful athlete 

He beat all comers, writing steadily for oxe hour, 136 WORDS 
A MINUTE, which means twelve strokes a second 

Look at the second hand as it moves on your watch, or count 
Land realize that what it means for the human brain to order and 
carry out twelve different motions of the fingers in one second. 
There is intensified menta! athletics that makes the hundred-yard 
dash, the pole vault or the Marathon seem slow, to say nothing of 
being useless. 


As this young man wrote in the contest, he read and copied 
story which he had not seen before, called ‘In God's Country.’ 
And do you realize the various operations included in that marvel 
ous performance of twelve strckes per second 

The eye read the word. The nerves of the eye told the brain 
what word was to be written. The brain told the fingers what the 
letters were, where they were lccated on the machine, and the 
fying fingers, taking the knowledge that first came to the eye or 
the afferent nerves, and the order they came down the neck, the 
arms to the dinger tips through the effervent nerves, made the 
twelve strokes successfully. 

He kept his mind entirely on that for one hour. That won- 
derful dynamo, that stored energy, the eye seeing, the brain imme 
diatciy transforming the printed word in the letters, the nerves 
and the muscles in the fingers carrying out the brain's « ders 
It is difficult te conceive anything more remarkable. Young Mr 
Hossfeld may well include in his daily prayer: ‘‘I will praise the 
Lord, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made."’ It takes intelli. 
gence to do good typewriting ; it takes extraordinary adaptability, 
co-ordination of nerves and muscles, steadiness and will power to 
do what this young man did. 

He deserves praise, as does every man who does A USEFUL 
THING AS WELL AS IT CAN POSSIBLY BE DONE 


= 
Kor \AL almost, to the “‘ Won- 
derful Human Body”’ is the 
Underwood Typewriter, used 
by Mr. Hossfeld, and ALI 
previous world’s champion 
typists for 16 consecutive years. 
It is so scientifically designed, 
so skillfully manufactured, 
that it responds with unerring 
accuracy even at the marvel- 
ous speed of twelve strokes 
per second. 





LINDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Cu., Ini 
Underwood Bidg., New York City 
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Free Lance Stenography 
Viewed by One Who Has Tried It 


By Isabelle C. Ogden 


HE free lance field offers an excellent 

opportunity to the stenographer who 

finds routine office work irritating, and 
who hasn’t for one reason or another been able 
to attain that ultimate goal of all stenog 
raphers—private secretaryship.* That is not 
saying, however, that the stenographer who 
fails in general office work can become a suc- 
essful or even moderately 
successtul public stenogra- 
pher. On the contrary, the 
requirements for public work 
ire much sterner than those 
required by the most exact- 
ing employer in a single line 
of work; no individual will 
be using the various terms 
and phrases that the public 
typist will get from old Mr. 
G. Public. For the newly 
graduated, inexperienced 
stenographer to attempt 
public work would be utter 
foolhardiness. Of course, ex 
perience is the chief asset 
in obtaining any desirable 
job, and, paradoxically, one 
can't attain experience until 
one gets a job, but to gain 
experience by attempting public work at 
once would be apt to lead to discouragement 
and failure. 

The average general office work, especially 
in the legal field, is the best means of gaining 
experience in stenography itself, a true con- 
ception of one’s duties, and what one’s atti- 
tude should be toward his work, and last but 
*The writer gave up such a position for war work, and dur- 


ing the disorganized period following the armistice did 
public work until a similar position offered itself 





Isabelle C. Ogden 


by no means least, a broad general knowledge 
And no stenographer with but a few months’ 
experience to his or her credit can boast of 
this general knowledg« 

By the time this reaches the readers of the 
Gregg Writer, many of them will, perhaps, 
have seen the play, “Lightnin’.”” If it appeals 
to them as it did to the writer, the experienced 
stenographers among them 
will be struck by the fact 
that old Bill (Lightnin’) and 
they have something in com- 
mon. No trade or profession 
could be mentioned but what 
Lightnin’ could tell some 
thing about it, for had he not 
been “a jedge once,”’ him- 
self, or a this, that, or other? 
Outside ot writing, perbaps, 
stenography is about the 
only field wherein the indr 
vidual can accumulate such 
an aggregation of miscel- 
laneous facts and still have a 
prolession left intact 

lo be familiar with ma- 
terial that is dictated is of the 
greatest advantage—an ad- 
vantage had by the most 
proficient among us, namely, the court 
stenographer, but denied the public ste 
nographer. Practice, practice, say the short- 
hand manuals to the student in stenog- 
raphy; and saith the writer unto the stenog- 
rapher contemplating public work, read! read! 
Read anything that comes within reach 
read the classics, by all means, the encyclo- 
pedia, read the financial pages, read advertise- 
ments, read the ancient magazines in physi- 
cians’ and dentists’ offices. And have a little 
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session with the dictionary now and then. 
Don't go to that true friend only when in 
haste and dire distress, but commune with it 
once in a while in idle moments. The sub- 
conscious mind is something beside a patho 
logical theory, and even though your active 
mind may insist on mulling over the thought 
that the price of the furs you want is beyond 
reason, or that Aunt Lizzie’s illness is going to 
take some of your hard-earned money for doc- 
tor’s bills, the unconscious mind is going to 
store away some valuable bits. 

Quite some time ago, before Professor Ein- 
stein’s pet hobby had been much exploited, 
the writer was confronted with a German 
student who desired to dictate a three thou- 
sand word report on the subject. Did she 
understand the material? Well, hardly, but 
she got away with it because she had happened 
to read an article on it in a three-day old news- 
paper while waiting’in a garage for a bus. 

The stenographer who confines his interest 
to the taking and getting out of dictation— 
and forgetting it—is going to fail as a public 
stenographer, even as he is likely to fail in 
another's office, for he hasn't the curiosity, 
nor the vision, nor the enthusiasm necessary 
to carry him through. He is very often 
going to meet Greek, as one might say— 
or German, or even Sanskrit *—done in Eng- 
lish, of course. Not alone must he possess a 
large vocabulary, a wide knowledge, but he 
also must possess tact, infinite patience, nerve, 
wit, and a seventh sense—and to qualify as a 
mind-reader and spiritualistic medium would 
undoubtedly be advantageous. 

The public stenographer must not only 
take rapid dictation in shorthand, and get 
it out in reasonably quick time, but must 
also be prepared to take material direct to 
the typewriter—aad | cannot overemphasize 
this point, for, in discussing it with a fellow- 
worker, we agreed that many otherwise ex- 
perienced stenographers lose their nerve when 
confronted by the stranger who would “dic- 
tate it to the machine.” The material may 
be simple, like a drummer's letters, or it may 
be on any subject from Danish chess players 
to Egyptian mummies. 

In the utmost seriousness | should say that 
four years should be the minimum of experi- 
ence before tackling public work. And this 
not for speed and accuracy alone, but for 
acquiring the correct attitude toward your 
work, a knowledge of human nature, and the 
general education gained from careful observa- 
tion and wide reading. 

As to the advantages: The work pays well; 
but there is the disadvantage of lean days as 


*I once “took to the machine” an English translation of 
Sanskrit, arrived at through the Greek. As only a Ham- 
mond machine, which I did not possess, would have 
written the Greek quotations used, the result was not 
highly satisfactory to me, but my customer seemed suited. 


against those when one is too crowded, a: 

the average maintained, when expenses ar: 
deducted, will not, I believe, equal the wel 

paid secretarial position. Of course, there is 
the advantage that one does not have to put 
up day after day with the same disagreeabl 
persons or things, assuming that there ar: 
apt to be unjust superiors and disagreeable co 
workers. One may _ occasionally meet 
with an individual who causes one to los« 
temporarily, faith in the entire human race 
but such an experience is sure to be offset 
by some delightful person for whom one is 
proud to work, and, all in all, the pleasant ex 
periences usually overbalance the unpleasant 
ones. As one hotel stenographer expressed it 
people are coming to your desk to reques! 
you to serve them; they are not in a positior 
to make themselves disagreeable or to mak: 
unfair or unreasonable demands. 

However, this attitude of wanting to p: 
your customers in their places—I went t: 
this strange stenographer as a customer 
should not be cultivated. It will not appeal t: 
the average person who comes to you to hav: 
work done. His sole aim is to get his own work 
out in his own way. If he happens to appea: 
disagreeable, it may be that he is unconsciously 
so. It is a part of your business to overlook 
that side of it, a part of your business not to 
care. You aren't running a mutual admira 
tion society. It is your business to deliver 
the goods. 

While some hotel stands are desirable and 
paying propositions, the small office desk 
space, where answering the telephone or 
other light services will help to pay rent, is 
more desirable. There is usually more room 
and more privacy. In case you have office 
space, a second-hand mimeograph is a good 
investment, providing you are proficient in 
its operation. However, the writer doubts 
if it would be as much used in the transient 
trade of a large city as with the more or less 
fixed trade of the college town, where she 
made it pay. Her thirty dollar investment in 
an old A. B. Dick machine paid bigger divi 
dends than most oil stock does. 

If the stenographer possesses, say, seventy 
five per cent of the above qualifications, in- 
cluding those of speed, accuracy, interest in 
things, and cool judgment, he or she should 
be fitted for public work and should like it, 
for there is the interesting panorama ol 
life passing before your desk day by day. 
Startling intrigues come to light, heart secrets 
are laid bare, and helpful information that 
you could gain in no other way reaches you 
And, then, from among the infinite number of 
individuals there may come the one who 
means opportunity. Your ability and per- 
sonality may please some traveler who wants 
a secretary. There would be a trip abroad; 
perhaps a tour of your own glorious United 











States. Something of the sort might come 
to you that could come in no other way. 

So, if you have ability, patience, loyalty, 
tact, and good health, and if you are naturally 
curious and interested about people and 
things; enthusiastic about life, and willing 
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to your work; willing to sacrifice now and then 
the movies to the library reading-room to 
gain some of that knowledge; then, by all 
means, become a public stenographer and take 
of the fullness that work offers. Or, as Mr 
Kipling might have put it, with apologies to 


to apply every bit of knowledge you can gain’ that gentleman: 


F YOU can nimbly take the quick staccati 
speech 
Of strangers whose accents smack « 


foreign shores, 
If your pen can encompass in its reach 
Legends of Greek gods and other lores; 
If you can stand to hear good English mangled, 
Nor cast out one pen-stroke, nor insert it, 
Because in doing so you must have wrangled 
With the offender whose early education 
was pervert'd; 


If you can bear to see the thing you've transcribed 
Blue-pencilled and returned at close of day 
To be typed when you'd thrust your tools aside 
To snatch an hour or so of rest and play 
If you can stand to have some slight mistake 

of yours, 
That has crept in through haste and agitation, 
Pounced on by one whose manner much deserves 
A large amount of careful renovation 


If you can hear men’s secrets spoken 
In harrassed moments of unhappiness and 
doubt, 
And keep your faith with them unbroken, 
Nor breathe a word of what they talk about; 
If you can meet a nervous rebuff gently 
For something that is surely not your fault, 
Or from a kindly soul and saintly 
Accept praise with a little grain of salt, 


If you can sit with quivering nerves and tired, 
And listen to the empty sound of things 

Said by pedantic souls who seem inspired 
To talk to you of cabbages and kings; 

Then as a public typist you are fitted— 
let nothing, pray, deter you from your aim, 

You're diplomatic, clever, and quick-witted, 
4nd by your fountain pen can well win fame 
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Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs Reported for Season 1921-22 


ALASKA 
Mabe! R. Short, High School, Seward 
ARKANSAS 
William E. Burnham, Pine Bluff 
ARIZONA 


Leonard Sims, Globe High School, Globe 
Gertrude D. Slater, Miami High School, Miami 
Mrs. W. P. Koepp, Tucson High School, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


Roy E. Simpson, Anderson Union High School, Anderson 

Ralph R. Rice, Washington Union High School, Centerville 

Miss D. L. Prioleau, John Smett Union High School, 
Crockett 

Ella M. Clarke, High School, Geyserville 

Elizabeth Ann Tollman, Pacific Union College, St. Helena 

Emma M. Taylor, Tamalpais High School, Sauslito 

B. I. Van Gilder, Stockton High School, Stockton 

Theresa Going, Venice Polytechnic High School, Venice 

Anna L. Hall, Union High School, Whittier 


CANADA 
Don S. Forsyth, Brandon Collegiate Institute, Brandon, 
Manitoba 


Sister St. Damase, St. Mary's Academy, Haileybury, 
Ontario 


COLORADO 


Bernice Fry, Durango High School, Durango 
Luella E. Hildinger, Pueblo High School,-Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 


Clara L. McIntire, Farmington High School, Unionville 
Dorothy E. Gorton, Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford 


DELAWARE 
Sister M. Flamina, St. Paul's School, Wilmington 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA 


Sister M. Agnes Cecilia, Academy Sacred Heart of Mary, 
Washington 


FLORIDA 
Luella M. Richey, Tallahassee High School, Tallahassee 
IDAHO 
Aluta M. Larson, American Falls High School, American 


Falls 
Vera Hill, Boise High School, Boise 
Mrs. Mame Laravea Hand, High School, Meridian 
Grace Herre, Public Schools, Nampa 
L. E. Laidlaw, Wallace High School, Wallace 


ILLINOIS 


Sister M. Edith, St. Joseph's School, Aurora 

Sister M. Alra, O. S. F., St. Nicholas School, Aurora 

F. D. Manz, Bridgeport Township High School, Bridgeport 

Albert A. Hunt, Southern Illinois State Normal School, 
Carbondale 

Elizabeth A. Voss, Champaign High School, Champaign 

Sister Amadea, Blessed Agnes School, Chicago 

Sistere of St. Francis, St. Francis de Sales School, Chicago 

Sister M. Carona, Sisters of St. Francis, Chicago 

Sister Mary Lioba, St. Procopius School, Chicago 

Daisy M. Bell, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero 

Ruby M. Radcliffe, Downers Grove High School, Downers 

Grove 

Rutheda Hunt, Evanston Township High School, Evanston 

Helen Kirkland, High School, Freeport 

Cordelia Wildi, Highland High School, Highland 

Iola E. Brewer, Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale 

Fidelia Van Antwerp, Joliet Township High School, Joliet 


Sister Catherine Gertrude, Providence High School, J 

Sister Marcella, Donovan Memoria! School, Rantou! 

Blanche M. Carpenter, Augustana College & Theologi 
Seminary, Rock Island 

Myrtle Rose, Savanna Township High School, Savanna 

Cornelia Tolley, Staunton Community High Scho 
Staunton 


INDIANA 


Rev. Albin J. Scheidler, St. Joseph's College, Collegev 
T. B. Krouskup,. Fairmount High School, Fairmount 
J. E. Weaver, High School, Goshen 

Oscar F. Koenig, Huntingburg High School, Hunting! 
Marvy I Brown High School, LaFayette 


IOWA 


Viola M. Spencer, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Ce 
Falls 

Helena Reynolds, Washington High School, Cedar Rapi 

Helen McEncroe, Clarion High School. Clarion 

Charles W. Perry, New Hampton High School, New 
Hampton 

Bina Mae Traxler, Sioux City High School, Sioux City 


KANSAS 


W. C. Alstrom, High School, Augusta 

Adelaide Kauzer, Senior High Schoo!, Chanute 
Lillian Clark, High School, Holton 

N. E. Drew, Lyons High School, Lyons 


KENTUCKY 


Brother Liquori, St. Joseph's College, Bardstown 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame School of Commerce 
Covington 


LOUISIANA 
Hildegard Ott, Caddo Parish School, Shreveport 
MAINE 


Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward Little High School, Auburn 
Edith W. Smith, South Portland High School, Sout! 
Portland 


MARYLAND 


Sister M. Herefrieda, SS Philip & James School, Baltimore 
S. Fenton Harris, Boys’ High School, Frederick 

Mary Helen Wyand, Middletown High School, Middletown 
Evelyn R. Routzahn, Thurmont High School, Thurmont 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Helen Bronson, High School, Winchester 
MICHIGAN 


Mary E. Lindsey, Belding City Schools, Belding 
Edythe L. Johnson, High School, Cadillac 

Carrie Kempster, Coldwater High School, Coldwater 
Mathew A. Kandelin, Suomi College, Hancock 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Patrick's School, Hancock 
Louella D. Arnold, Hastings High School, Hastings 
Mrs. Iran B. Hackwell, High School, Munising 


MINNESOTA 


Alberta L. Wiley, The High School, Detroit 

Martha Dodge, Frazee High School, Frazee 

Amanda J. Hanson, School District No. 1, Grand Rapids 

Sister Denis, St. Mary's School, Morris 

Emma E. Hobbs, High School, Mound 

Ernestine C. Donaldson, Northfield High School, North 
field 

Tillie S. Kindberg, High School, Proctor 

Clara L. Hellicksen, Red Wing Seminary, Red Wing 

Lewis H. Vath, St. Cloud Business College, St. Cloud 


(Continued on page 274) 
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Put Great Men to Work for You 


By Bruce Barton 
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Shorthand Correspondents 


"TRE following requests have been received 
for membership in the correspondence 

exchange: 

Frances Gillespie, 800 Grande Ave., Hannibal, Mo. 

Louise Haas. 807 Paris Avenue, Hannibal, Mo. 

Mildred Finks,70S Sycamore St., Hannibal, Mo 

Thelma Redden, 608 Walnut St., Hannibal, Mo. 

Nina Grummon, 705 Bird St., Hannibal, Mo 

Ronnie Bell, 308 Bird St., Hannibal, Mo. 

Eva Redden, 608 Walnut, Hannibal, Mo. 

Gladys Aldridge, Ustick, Idaho 

Ella Francis, 818 State St., Boise, Idaho 

Merle Golden, 1403 Harrison Blvd., Boise, Idaho 

Vernie Kukora, Braznell, Pa. 

}. W. Lucy, 6746 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 

Inez Dearth, Orient, Pa. 

Emily Lindway, Grindstone, Pa. 

Marie Speese, 517 Elm St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Charlotte Dorsey, 311 Emerson St., Kalamazoo, Mich 

Anna Roskum, 1008 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 

Alida Bestervelt, 1910 James St., Kalamazoo, Mich 

Pauline Heindel, 801 Davis St., Kalamazoo, Mich 

Sadie Settle, 507 McKinley Ave., Lynchburg, Va 

Bessie Hudson, 202 Euclid Ave., Lynchburg, Va 

\da Robinson, 919 Taylor St., Lynchburg, Va 

Lura Isabel Merrick, 431 EF. Taylor St., Portland, ('regon 

Gladys Courtney, 1342 N. Edwards St., Kalamazoo. Mich. 


Evelyn Hancock, 211 Cabell St., Lynchburg, Va 

Lena Omohundro, 516 Church St., Lynchburg, Va 

Sue Crawley, 46 Federal St., Lynchburg, Va 

Janie Bassett, 307 7th St., Lynchburg, Va 

Florence Minto, Brier Hill, Pa 

Thelma Miller, Republic, Pa. 

Isobel Kelly, Republic, Pa. 

Anna Mae Boyle, Republic, Pa 

Ruby Hamilton, New Salem, Pa 

Ruth Kelly, Grindstone, Pa. 

Thomas Bradmore, Smock, Pa. 

Walter Zies, Smock, Pa. 

Agnes Shipley, Republic, Pa 

Carrie Shives, Republic, Pa 

Margaret O'Shea, Republic, Pa 

Grace Fowler, Republic, Pa. 

Benton Seaman, Republic, Pa. 

Blanche Penn, Republic, Pa. 

Catherine Murray, New Salem, Pa. 

Francis A. Flannery, DeWitt, lowa 

W. C. McIntosh, 2111 K St., N. W., Washington, D. ( 

Margaret Fahey, 121 Baker Ave., Revere, Mass. 

Meyer A. Leven, 1 Mulberry St., Chelsea, Mass. 

Aaron Ziegler, 51 Shurtleff St., Chelsea, Mass 

Pauline Hiltbrand, 1016 Liberty St., Akron, Ohio 

Pauline Heindel, 801 Davis St., Kalamazoo, Mieh 

Dorothy Howell, 516 Fifteenth St.. Sacramento, Cali 
(Continued on page 256) 
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Asked & Answered 








What do you consider the average time for the average 

pil to complete the study of shorthand, that is, to be 
ible to take about 100 words a minute with facility. 

\ny average student, that is, the student 
of average mentality and education, ought to 
finish a course of shorthand and allied subjects 
n the average business school term, that is, 
six to nine months. We have seen some stu- 
dents who, by “making a comprehensive 
study of the subject,’’ completed it in four 
or five months, or even less. 


e e ° 


Every little while some high school student comes to 
college and insists on pronouncing the aspirate H “hey 
This has occurred so frequently of late that I have begun 
to wonder why this is, and if there is any authority for it. 

Probably the students you mention had 
studied ‘another system previously, or had 
studied under the instruction of a teacher 
who formerly taught another system. Cer- 
tain systems, in which there are numerous 
ways of writing many letters, have a “‘nomen- 
clature’’ to indicate which of the forms for 
a letter should be used; one form for / is 
called el, another called Jay; one form for r 
is called ar, another called ray. Other names 
are hay for h, way for w, yay for y, etc. This 
method of naming the characters is useful 
in such systems because it enables the teacher 
to indicate which of the alternative forms 
should be used in writinga word. Through force 
of habit many teachers who formerly taught 
other systems continue this method in teach- 
ing our system, but we do not see any ad- 
vantage in doing so. The time spent in 
acquiring the ‘‘nomenclature’’ could be 
employed to greater advantage in gaining 
a mastery of the word forms. 


® @ ¢ 


In writing the word Connecticut in longhand, the ab- 
breviation used is Conn., but in shorthand the abbrevia- 
tion Ct. is written. In writing Maine in longhand the ab 
breviation is Me., but in shorthand it is written in full. 
Why is this? 

In the word conflict there isan angle between f and/, but 
in the word inflict there is no angle. How do you account 
for this? 

The shorthand character for & is used for 
the abbreviation of the word Kansas, hence 
it could not be used for Conn., and since Ct 
is one of the abbreviations for Connecticut, the 
shorthand for this abbreviation was adopted, 
thus distinguishing from the outline for Kan 

ts. Since the word Maine is written in full 
in longhand quite as often as the abbreviated 
form Me., and since the full shorthand outline 


is practically as quickly written as the 
abbreviated form and is facile and legible, it 
has been adopted as the preferred form for the 
word Maine. 

Where three curves occur in succession, one 
of which is in a different direction from the 
others, it is necessary to have an angle for the 
sake of clearness. In reflect there is an angle 
between r and f, therefore there is no need of 
an angle between f and /; in conflict there is no 
angle between con and /f; therefore there is an 
angle after f. Under the same principle, in 
compel, we always make an angle after com; 
otherwise compel and conflict would have a 
close resemblance. 


> ¢ « 


Why is tally written in full instead of using the ally loo; 


We do not use the loop for tly, ally, after 
a single stroke. Words like tally, dilly, dall 
are writtenin full. The word really isa special 
form, as given in the Vocabulary; it does 
not come under the sounds fly, ally 


 @ @ 


Why is sing written in full instead of using the ing dot? 
The same explanation covers the case ol 
sing, ring, etc. The dot for ing is used when 


ing’’ is a separate syllable 


~ “ 


>* @® ¢ 


Will you please tell me why words such as beach do not 
come under the rule that between an oblique curve and a 
straight line, the circle is placed on the outside? 

Paragraph 6, page 3, of the Manual states 
that the circle is written on the outside of 
angles. In accordance with this the circle in 
the word heach is written on the outside o! 
the angle formed at the joining of } and ch 


® @ 


Is a woman of thirty-five too old to take up the study 

of shorthand and typewriting and make a success of it? 
. K.M 

Years, if within discretion, never were a 
handicap in any occupation. Younger 
students can undoubtedly learn shorthand 
and typewriting with greater facility than 
older ones, but, once acquired, the older 
writer is apt to possess an advantage over 
the younger one in the matter of stability 
background, and experience \nyway, whe 
said thirty-five was old? 
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Conducted by W. W. Lewis 


Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Phrase Writing 


HEN a word is spoken, neither the 

speaker nor the hearer is conscious 

of the articulation of the 

vidual letters which make up the word, but 
both unconsciously treat it as a whole. 

When the same word is written, the mental 

No analysis is made of 


process is different. 
a word as uttered, nor as heard, but when 
written in longhand, each component part 
is carefully analyzed. there are 
two words instead of one—is the case essen- 
tially different? Not at all. Take the simple 
phrase, “I can.’’ The speaker is conscious 
of having uttered two words, from 
memory than from analysis, and the same is 
true of the hearer. The speaker has articu 
lated two words, but he has uttered them as 
one; likewise, the hearer has heard two words, 


Suppose 


more 


but he has perceived them as one. The case 
is different with the writer. He thinks of 
them as two separate words and each word 
is sO many individual letters, but the short 
hand writer must take his cue from the speaker 
and treat the phrase as a whole, mol as so 
many separate elements. 

Speed is one of the prime essentials of the 
efficient shorthand writer; and phrase-writing, 
the elimination of pen lifts, is the principal 
means through which high speed is developed. 
Undoubtedly phrase-writing is the most 
effective time-saving expedient the short- 
hand writer may employ. It enables him to 
take with ease that which previously he could 
get only with great difficulty and read with 
much hesitancy. The closer the pen is kept 
to the paper, and the less frequently it is 
liitted, the more speed is possible. A phrase, 
however, should never be striven for. It 
must come naturally, without effort, other- 
wise the desired result will be defeated 

While our present-day dictionaries contain 
over three hundred thousand words, yet a 
very small number make up the vocabulary 
of everyday life, and the average man's 
vocabulary is probably less than six hundred 
words. Experience teaches that the legible 
and useful phrases are those formed by com- 
bining words which occur together with 


great frequency. Thus it will be seen that the 
wordsigns of our system form the rock founda- 


tion of phrase-writing. Gradually, we may 
join them with other words, but they con 
stitute the nucleus around which our group 
ing must be done 

When hurried, the tendency is to rush 


ahead with the hand instead of holding it in 
check to await the mind to do 
its part in the formation of good outlines and 
phrases. One of the hardest things to learn 
to do in taking rapid dictation is to write 
slowly with the hand and rapidly with the 
mind, and upon the acquisition of this faculty 
largely depends the making of the phrase 
writer and the legibility of his work 


action of the 


Phrases are of inestimable value when well 
learned, just as wordsigns are, but they 
become an absolute hindrance if for any 


reason they are difficult or are not thoroughly 


mastered. Before a phrase is of value it must 
be learned as thoroughly as you would learn 
a wordsign, when thus mastered, it 
used to great advantage. In many 
a group of words written without 
learned as 
makes 


and, 
can be 
instances, 
as easily one 


a pen lift may be 


word, and frequently this grouping 
them much more legible for reading 

The textbook certain 
principles, or rules for 
we must not 
that is constructed as we hear the words in 
dictation the first little value and 
detriment 


suggestions are 


suggestions, 
phrase-writing, but 
\ phrase 


gives 


misconstrue them 
time is of 
to speed These 


intended for our 


frequently is a 
phrasing 
use in making up and memorizing shert and 
brief frequent 
occurrence in our dictation. 

We do not attempt at this time to give you 
the textbook fully 


outlines for word groups of 


any phrasing rules, as 


covers that point We do desire, however, 
to call attention to something which you 
may have overlooked 

The first four suggestions given in the 


text are, briefly: the words must be short 
and simple; they must be capable of an easy 
joining; they must keep the hand close to 
the line; they must make good sense when 


standing alone. What does this last sugges- 


tion mean? Simply that the words phrased 
must have some grammatical relation, not 
that they make a complete sentence. The 
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four remaining suggestions may be classed 
as divisions of the one just mentioned. The 
pronoun may be joined to the word following 
it; the preposition or the conjunction may be 
joined to the word following it; the qualifying 
word, the adjective or adverb, may be joined 
to the word it modifies, restricts, or limits; 
the auxiliary may be joined to the word fol 
lowing it. 

Now, let us see what this following word 
is. Almost without exception, the word fol- 
lowing the pronoun is the verb; the word 
following the preposition is its object or a 
modifying word of the object; the word 
following the auxiliary is the principal verb 
which the auxiliary helps. 





Thus we find that the principle of phrase- 
writing is very simple, but it requires practice 
and due attention to make the grouping of 
these words automatic or subconscious. 

Many phrases may express a complete 
idea, and, when this is possible, the learning 
of the phrase becomes easier than the learn- 
ing of the words separately. An illustration 
of this would be, ‘‘pleasé let us hear from 
you.” 

In order to make our grouping of words 
conform to the second suggestion (they must 
be capable of an easy joining), it sometimes 
becomes necessary to modify (change) the 
form of a word; as in the phrases, /o be, as 
well as, have been able, I had, I do not, tt 4s 
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. nol, few days ago, to him, we want, I am sorry 
‘ In the last phrase, the joining is not made 
any different by the modification; but the 
outline is so suggestive that there can be no 
doubt in the reader's mind as to what is 
intended. 

In phrase-writing, we may take advantage, 
also, of the sequence of words; as, particulars 
of the work, from time to time, day after dav, 
line by line, in order to be, some of them. 

We have enumerated above the 
principles of phrase-writing, but we 
insist again that, before a phrase becomes of 
the greatest value to the writer, he must 


basi 


must 





learn it as he would a wordsign, so that he 
can write it automatically or subconsciously. 
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In addition to this, because one word ma 


form the base of many different word groups, 
he must learn these groupings, or redressings, 
of the same word through practice! 
practice! 


practi e' 
2 * - 


Principal Cities of the United 
States 


taking dictation is to 


\ (SREAT aid in 
to handle the 


be able names of cities 
rapidly and, at the same time, be absolutely 
shorthand 
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in transcription. rhe 
Continued on 


positive 


outline can be page 
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The Principal Cities of the United States—I 


Lherdeen, S 


Aberdeen, Wax 


Adnan, Mi 


Alhany, N. ¥ 


Albuquerque 


‘ Alexandria, I 


Alexandria, Va 


Appleton, W 


Auburn, N. J 
\ugusta, Ga 
Augusta, Me 
\urora, TH 


\ustin, Tex 


Raker City, Oregon 


Bakersfield, ¢ 


HKaltimore, Md 


Rancor, Me 


K e, Vt 
Rat Me 
Raton Rouge 


Rattle Creek, Mic 


Ray City, Mich 


Rayonne, N. J 


Reatrice, Nehr 


Beaumont, Tex 


Beaver Falls, 
Bellaire, Ohio 


Belleville, TH! 


Bellingham, Wash 


Beloit, Wis 


Rerkelev, Cal 


Bismarek, N. Dak 


Bloomington, 


Boise, Idaho 


Boone, lowa 


Boston, Mas 


Boulder, Colo 


Rowling Green 
Bradford, Pa 
Brainerd, Minn 


Brazil, Ind 


Bridgeport, Conn 


Bridgeton, N 


Brockton, Mass 


Brookline, Mass 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Brownsville, Tex 


Brunswick, Ga. 


Ruffalo, N. ¥ 
Burlington, Iowa 


Burlington, Vt 


Butler, Pa 
Butte, Mont 
Cairo. Ti 


Cambridge, Mas 
Cambndge, Ohie 
Camden, N. J 
Canton, Oho 
Carbondale, Pa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Central Falls, R. I 
Champaign, I!! 
Charleston, S. Ca 
Charleston, W. Va 


Charlotte, N. Car 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, Mass 
Chester, Pa 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Chieago, 1! 
Chickasha, Okla 
Chicopee, Mass 
Chippewa Falls, W 
Cincinnati, Oho 
Cleveland, 0 
Clinton, Iowa 
Coffeyville, Kans 


Cohoes, N. Y 


ylorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbia, Pa 


Columbia, S. Car 


f 
J Columbus, Ga 


Columbus, Ind 
Columbas, Ohio 


Concord, N. H. 
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Corning, N. ¥ 
Corsicana, Tex 


Council Blaff«, lowa 


Covington, Ky 
Crawfordsville, Ind 
Cumberland, Md 


Dallas, Tex 
Danbury, Conn 


Danville, I 


Danville, Va 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Tl 
Denison, Tex 
Dhenve Cole 

lies Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mic 
thxon, Ill 

lever, N. H 


Dube que, lowa 
Datauth, Minn 
Dunkirk, N. \ 
Dunmore, Pa 


Durham, N. C 


East Chicago, Ind 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
East Orange, N. J 


st St. Louis 


th 


ha 
bastor Pa 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Eigin, I 


Elizabeth, N. J 


Fikhart, Ind 


ao —<— Fimira, N. ¥ 


Fl Paso, Tex 


qe OL” FE] Reno, Okla. 


- 4 


C2 « 


ea. > 


Elwood, Ind 


Elyria, Obio 
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Cities of the United States—IlI 


‘ a 


—z —~ Emporia, Kans —y Grand Forks, N. Dak, 
i Enid, Okl . 
-<s nid, Okla “& . Grand Rapids, Mich, 
eo G Erie, Pa . 7 Creat Falls, Mont 
2 4 > . > Escanaba. M t e - -—_ Greeley, Cola, 
. i. 
<e e Evanston, I! is,» g Green Bay, Wis 
} é 
o y Zz Evansville, Ir ir, = Greensboro, N Car. 
9 Ce a Everett, Mass 2 ra Greenville, Miss 
Ceo ¥ Everett, Was! - . < Greenville, S. Car, 
F 4 
a Fall River, Mas mr en_s Guthrie, Okla, 
« ¢ yg H 
, : “ Fargo, N. Da , < Hagerstown, Md. 
"a Faribault, Mir —— P H ton, Ohio 
f A - 
LA « Findlay, Ohio Hammond, Ind 
7 x Fitchburg, Ma Hannibal, Mo 
( 2 Flint, Mict “eo ¢ Harrisburg, Pa. 
aac” " = x Fond du Lac, Wi« “J , f Harrison. N. J 
. é / 
a eer eo Port Collins 7 - Hartford, Coun 
C< - 
a < Fort Dodge, Iowa F — Hastings, Nebr. 
4 “ Fort Madison, Iowa 4 ( Hattiesburg, Miss, 
} 
—_ - 
4 A Fort Scott, Kan . oe Haverhill, Mass 
) 
_ = ° 4 Fort Smith, Arh < j ¢ Hazelton, Pa. 
4 — Fort Wayne, Ind a 2 - Helena, Mont 
_ ~ Fort Worth, Tex . ft 
_— ° Henderson, Ky 
C2, - Frankfort, Ind 7 Hoboken, N. J. 
on. — Frankfort, Ky < ——, Holland, Mich 
- : 
, . _ Frederick, Md - = — Holyoke, Mass. 
< 4 Qo Freeport, Il < > C Homestead, Pa 
Ca o « Fremont, Ohio Sr ’ Hopkinsville, Ky. 
) 
Le e. Fresno, Calif b a Hornell, N. Y. 
< G 
= > Galena, Kans es Hot Springs, Ark 
< ¢ Galesbur ] 2s < Houston, Tex 
( 
h « Galveston, Te Huntington, Ind 
. y 
“=F Gary, Ind Huntington, W. Va. 
» * Geneva, N.Y 7 Huntsville, Ala 
< , a 
—"7¢ -——, Glens Falls, N. \ Hutchison, Kans. 
I 
o~— <” —— Gloucester, Mas c Independence, Kana 
~ titi Gloversville, N. ¥Y Pe og Indianapolis, lad. 
-F a Goshen, Ind oO?” so lowa City, lowa 


owl 


Grand Island, Nebr ——> Iron Mountain, Mich. 


(To be continued next month 
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written carefully and accurately in much 
less time than the longhand even when 
written hurriedly, and an accurate shorthand 
outline is always more legible than poorly 
written longhand. 

We are presenting this month two plates 
of cities. Note that the city and state may 
be joined in a great many instances. This 
is following out the plan of the phrase ex- 
pressing a complete idea. These plates will 
be followed by others until all the principal 
cities of the United States have been given. 

Make yourself familiar with the outlines 
for these cities and the states in which they 
are located, and you will find it a wonderful 
aid in your work, 
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Shorthand Correspondents 
(Continued from page 248 


Edna Bierbusse, 216 Western Ave., Batesville, Ind 
Grace Bradshaw, Fenton, Mich. 

Mary Adams, Fenton, Mich. 

Nina Reasner, Fenton, Mich. 

Evelyn Marsh, Fenton, Mich 

Erma Johnson, Fenton, Mich. 

Doris Wilcox, South Westport, Mass. 

Ethel Manchester, Westport Point, Mass 
Lucy Nickerson, Adamsville, Mass. 

Celia Ketter, Mineral Point, Wis 

Kathryn Morgan, Mineral Point, Wis. 

jane Gerlach, Mineral Point, Wis. 

Dorothy Huxtable, Mineral Point, Wis. 

Marion Jacka Mineral Point, Wis. 

Bertha Sandler, 30 Ware St., Lowell, Mass. 
Gertrude Malkiel, 153 Howard St., Lowell, Mass 
Clyde Trueblood, 414 High St., Bellingham, Wash 


oOo 


Business Letters 


Letters to Large Users 


From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, Pages 239, 240, Letters 5 and 6} 
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B® Editorial Views 





A Wasted Salestalk 


““—§ FOU might make a thousand—nay, a 
y million trips—on this or any other road, 

and not have anything like that hap- 
pen.”” So declared D. A. McMillin, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. 

The incident to which he referred occurred 
on the way to the St. Louis convention. 
Passing through the train after it left Indian- 
apolis, I found an interesting group talking 
“shop” in one of the sections. The group 
consisted of Mr. W. D. M. Simmons, school 
manager of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, who has had the supervision of the 
training of the Underwood experts for many 
years; Mr. Pete Waters, who has trained the 
Remington operators for some years; Mr. 
George L. Hossfeld, the present World Cham- 
pion typewriter operator (a title which he 
has held for three years); Miss Margaret 
Owen (four times winner of the champion- 
ship); Miss Hortense Stollnitz, who had the 
highest gross speed in 1918 of any writer in 
any typewriting, contest; Miss Marion C. 
Waner, the present holder of the Amateur 
championship. 

We were having a very interesting discus- 
sion about theories of machine operation, 
contest episodes, and so on, when suddenly 
Mr. Waters, who was leaning over the back 
of one of the seats, said: ‘“‘Listen to that, will 
you?” From an adjoining section came the 
familiar click of a typewriter. Mr. Waters 
went down the aisle to investigate. Then he 
beckoned to us. 

We found a good-looking young chap 
demonstrating to an elderly lady who sat 
opposite him the beauties of a portable 
typewriter. He was an enthusiast about his 
machine—had just secured the agency for 
it for Mexico City, and was evidently trying 
out his sales talk. He did not know who we 
were, but the interest we showed seemed to 
be an inspiration to him. He became elo- 
quent over the advantages which his. machine 
had over all others, and particularly over the 
Remington and Underwood. No one inter- 
rupted him except when he declared that it 
had been demonstrated that the machine was 
much superior to all others for carbon work. 
At this point Mr. Waters inquired somewhat 
dryly, ‘‘Where was that demonstrated—in 
Mexico?” “Yes, in Mexico.” “Oh,” said 


Mr. Waters, and let it go at that. 
Miss Owen could not resist the temptation 
to test the touch of the keys by reaching over 


and depressing two or three of them. The 
young man invited her to sit down and he 
would explain how to operate it. She did so, 
and as her fingers instinctively sped over the 
keyboard with that marvelous technique 
which is the wonder—and despair—of the 
ordinary operator, the young man’s face was 
a study in expression. He glanced around 
the group, and then a wave of color swept over 
his face. To save further embarrassment, | 
promptly introduced the array of experts to 
him. They were all so delightfully interested 
and sympathetic that he soon felt much at 
home with them, and at dinner time I noticed 
that he was dining with the three charming 
girls, in a spirit of the utmost 
fellowship. 

One cannot help feeling happy over the 
spirit of sportsmanship and comradery which 
exists among the leading exponents of the 
competing machines. They are, all of them, 
above petty jealousies and enmities—perhaps 
that partly explains why they are at 
the top. 

That young typewriter man, who wore that 
honorable insignia, the Legion button, had 
all the ear-marks of success. However suc 
cessful he may be, it is not likely that he will 
ever forget his first demonstration, or that he 
will ever again have such a select aggregation 
of typewriter experts to witness a demonstra- 
tion.—J. R. G. 


good 


eO° 


“The Stenographer’s Influence On 
Business English” 


OU saw “contrib’”’ number one’s ideas 

) last month. Here's what “contrib” 

number two has to say to prove his 
(or it may be her—G. M. S. didn't tell us) 
contention that simplicity is the keynote to 
greatness: 

“The most brilliant writers and speakers 
that have come to my notice are those who 
use the words the multitude can understand. 
As we go through life we naturally like to 
study new words that come to our notice. 
But, why should we look for unusual words 
when the simple words of pure Anglo Saxon 
origin are the easiest to comprehend, as well 
as most pleasing to the ear of the listener? 

“Did you ever attend a concert and observe 
how lifelessly a crowd applauds an unfamiliar 
song, but when some old folk lore, such as 
“Annie Laurie,”’ ‘Auld Lang Syne," “Swanee 
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River,’’ or any familiar music is given, enthu- 
siasm sweeps like a wave over the audience? 
“*No less are the dear kind little words that 
we all understand appreciated by the majority, 
—G. M. S.” 
Next! What do you think about it? 


oOo 
Editorial Brevities 


| ID you notice the goodly proportions to 

which our Annual Roll of Honor has at- 
tained this early inthe year? Although the sec- 
ond semester has but just started, 159 teachers 
have already reported 100 per cent of their 
pupils as subscribers to the Gregg Writer. 
Indeed, the reports began coming in shortly 
after school opened in the fall and we have 
been trying for months past to find room to 
make public acknowledgment in our pages 
of this good ‘‘clubbing’’! The first of the 
list is being given this month, and it will be 
continued in the next issue, including any 
additions received meantime. 

Is your school represented? The teachers 
listed have adopted the slogan, ‘‘Every stu 
dent a Gregg Writer reader.”’ 

Have you? 

. > > 

In an editorial about the death of the 
great operatic singer, Christine Nilsson, 
the New York Tribune, in making a com- 
parison with Mme. Patti, says: 

Not only was Mme. Patti's voice the most equable 
in its beauty, her art free from the slight flaws which 
ultra-fastidious critics found in her rival, but she did 
not permit the erosion of the nacreous luster of her tones, 
which comes to singers who feel dramatic as well as vocalize. 
Compared with Patti's voice, Nilsson’s had the greater 
emotional appeal, more of that indefinable quality which 
acts upon susceptible human flesh, causing alternate 
suffusion and recession of blood in the veins, unvolitional 
disturbances of the lachrymal glands, involuntary horri- 
pilation of the flesh. 

This would make a fine dictation exercise 
—or a test—for either shorthand or type- 
writing! 

* * * 

The Washington Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation, which has recently moved to the 
Washington School for Secretaries, 1419 
F Street Northwest, held its first shorthand 
contest for 1922, at 8 p. m., February 23, 
and a_ typewriting contest is coming on 
March 16. 

This shorthand contest is preliminary to 
the annual shorthand contest for gold, silver, 
and bronze medals, which is held in June. 
In this contest dictations are given at 110, 
130, and 1§0 words a minute. The association's 
speed classes have developed hundreds of 
writers. All Gregg writers in Washington 
are invited to become members. The dues 
are twenty-five cents a month, 

In addition to the various contests, the 


social activities of the association are among 
its attractive features. Sunday afternoon 
hikes, visits to points of interest in and 
around Washington, and informal socials 
are regular events. Washington Gregg writers 
are asked to get in touch with Mr. Schrage 
or Miss Tuck, telephone, Columbia 3153\\ 

Washington attracts stenographers from 
all over the country. It is suggested that 





Gregg writers receiving appointments at 

Washington should become acquainted wit! 

the association as soon as possible; they wil 

be among friends who will be of great assist 

ance to them. ; 
Mr. John Huiess, shorthand reporter and T 


public stenographer, 334 Star Building, is 
the president of the association. 


oOeo 
Charles Dicken’s Rule 


(Official plate for January O. G. A. Test) 
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Up! Up! Up! 


By Florence E, Ulrich, Chief Examiner of the O.°G. A. 


ryyvO THE members of the public speaking 

class at the University the other 

evening, the professor said, ‘“‘You 
can do more toward correcting the habits 
of conduct on this platform than I. I can tell 
these men to take their hands from their 
pockets and they will say ‘Yes, yes,’ and re- 
move them just long enough to finish saying 
it; then back they go. But each time you see 
a speechmaker on this platform with his 
hands stowed away in his pockets, if you 
will yell ‘hip, hip, hip,’ he will soon learn to 
keep his hands where they belong.’’ He was 
right. In a remarkably short time not one 
speaker ventured to bury his hands in his 
pockets while making a speech. 

Does it occur to you that the same idea 
may be used with equal success in your 
penmanship drills? For instance, if each 
time you commence your practice you would 
say to yourself “horizontal curves must be 
kept up, up, up,” repeating the last three 
words over and over again until they become 
part of your subconscious mind, you would 
have little difficulty in remembering to write 
the outlines correctly. 





WONDER how many of you 
realize how much of your own 

AVA individuality is reflected in your 

4 writing! The psychological effect 
EMBLEM] Shorthand writing has on the 
OF. THE] writer—or is it vice versa—is 
ORDER] marvelous. Let me recall an in- 
stance to demonstrate the point. 
In a class at school there was one fellow who 
persisted in lounging in his seat, leaning first 
on one elbow and then the other, his feet 
sprawling out in the aisle or stretched at 
full length under his desk. When he wrote, 
his pencil persisted in falling on the back 
of his hand instead of being kept up. His 
notes rambled all over the paper; his d's 
and ¢t’s and j’s resembled his posture at his 
desk—nearer horizontal than vertical. But 
when the teacher said to him, ‘‘Keep your 
notes small, your lines light, your outlines 











up in position,’’ he would change not only 
the form of his writing to a more dignified 
style, but would assume correct posture of 
body, with head erect, eyes observant, mind 
keen. You see how close is the connection? 
Let your writing reflect strength, vigor, 
pride, initiative and ambition, else how will 
you hope to compete with your fellow-stu 
dents? Give the characters dignity by making 
them graceful and erect. Sometimes the notes 
that come to this desk look as though they 
might have been written by that boy, but 
I know there is no one who will be guilty of 
sending such a specimen again, 

Last month’s suggestions, if practiced 
faithfully, will have enabled you to accom 
plish these things—to write with a_ bold, 
fluent stroke, to make your curves graceful 
and correct—two very important accom- 
plishments that have carried you far toward 
the goal you have set for yourself. You are 
now ready to consider the formation of vowels 
and combinations of letters. 

Examine the cuts below, which illustrate 
how the hook vowel frequently is written, 
and how it should be made. 


The hooks should be made as small as possible, 
deep and narrow. They may be, and some- 
times are, called minute curves. Probably 
the difficulty most writers have with the 
formation of the hook is due to failure to 
observe the slant. This is more apparent 
when you begin to join hooks to other leiters, 
and, as a first suggestion, let me impress 
upon you the vital importance of maintaining 
the uniform slant on all your characters, 
including the vowels. The oo-hook is written 
with the same physical motion involved in 








a ree * 


ee ee 
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making the small letter m, but it should be 
made much smaller. Try writing a few lines 
of the first exercise given below. 


ad os 


When you have written a satisfactory 
copy and feel that you are now master of 
the form of the hook, try joining it to the 
curves & and g, as shown in the second exer- 
cise, watching closely the slant and the 
formation of the vowel. If you turn your 
paper upside down, you will see that you have 
a good o-hook and that your u-k-g now is 
l-r-o. 

The o-hook is written with the same phys- 
ical motion as the longhand uw. Write sev- 
eral lines of this hook and, when you have 
mastered the form and slant, join it to r and 
i. If you have a copy of Speed Studies at 
hand you will find exercises for further prac- 
tice in the joining of the hook vowels to the 
other characters, and I strongly recommend 
your mastering these combinations before tak- 
ing up any new ones. 

Many writers who can very gracefully 
execute / and r, f and v when written alone, 
revert to an incorrect form and improper 
slant when joined to the forward strokes. 
Sometimes this is due to a wrong start on the 
curve. Notice the outlines in the following 
illustration. 


pg “wy ~() 


Why is this? Would it not have been 
easier to write the combinations had the 
horizontal curves been made correctly? 


Do you see how much it facilitates join- 
ings when the individual characters are 
written correctly? For instance, take “‘leav- 
ing’; when the / is raised at the end, how 
much more gracefully the » can be written! 

Another common fault is failure to observe 
proper proportion between curves of unequal 
length in some combinations. Notice the 
words given below, then try writing the correct 
forms several times until you are certain 
that you have mastered the relative length 
of the strokes. 


a . ae f Sr, ae a 
—w}. a. he Cc \Cé¢ 


! Occasionally specimens are received in which 
there seems to be a total lack of discrimina- 
tion in the size of the circle vowels. The 


importance of maintaining a good difference 
in the size of the vowels cannot be over- 
estimated. If this difference in size is empha- 
sized from the beginning, it will be easy to 
preserve the distinction under stress of rapid 
writing. Make your large vowels Jarge and 
your small vowels small. The e vowel should 
be made as small as possible, a mere turn of 
the pen; the a vowel safely may be written 
several times larger. Be sure to _ close 
all your circles or loops, and in joining such 
circles to other strokes, remember that the 
intersection should be at right angles, thus 
avoiding a retracing of the characters. The 
accompanying plate illustrates what is meant 
by retracing and by joining circles approxi- 
mately at right angles. 


7 oO 


4o— —o., we ~  * ~~ 


a 


Now, some of you may experience trouble 
in putting together the hook vowels and the 
circle vowels in such combinations as ot, 
ow,and u. If so, keep these two ideas in mind: 
Have both the circle and the hook distinct, 
so that a line drawn across the open end of the 
hook would cut off the circle; observe a uni- 
form slant of movement. 


If you will follow these suggestions, your 
difficulty in executing the vowel combina- 
tions in a great measure will be alleviated. 

Is it necessary to remind you that the 
gent and pent blend, and the def, dev and 
tive blend are called egg-shaped characters 
because they resemble somewhat the shape 
of an egg with part of the top or bottom cut 
off? 


se 4 YO £1. 0) 


Study the characters in the first line and 
compare them with the correct forms. 

You probably will notice that the chief 
faults seem to lie in failure to start the blends 
correctly, that is, using a straight line instead 
of a curved line, and also using a straight line 
ending instead of a curved one. The egg- 
shaped blends should start with a curve and 
end with a curve, and because they are com- 
posed of the larger consonants, should be 
of generous size. In order that you may dis- 
criminate properly between the sizes of the 




















hooks and blends, write a few lines of the 
outline for you, this, difference, of, gentle- 


mien. 


Last but not least in this study is the neces- 
sity for discriminating between the sizes 
of the consonants in reversed curves. This 
best may be done by flattening the curves 
when of equal length, and retaining the 
riginal form of the curves in combinations 
unequal length; this way: 


The facility with which such combinations 
can be written and the ease with which they 
ire read is obvious. Some writers have a 
little trouble in joining circles to reversed 
curves, but if they will remember to turn the 
circle very close on the back of the first curve, 
or, as one teacher recently put it, “flatten 
the circle on the back of the first curve,” 
the chief obstacle will be overcome. 

Your contest specimen will be judged on 
your observance of the elements ‘of good 
style pointed out in this and last month's 
articles, 

Examine the best copy you have written 
and see how well it measures up to the stand- 
ard. If you find one or more universal faults, 
correct them. It isn’t the slip of the pen 
that throws your paper out, its the per- 
sistent and general use of an incorrect form. 
Put plenty of “push” behind your practice 


and you'll discover 
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Speeding Up the Frequencies 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 





N THE learning of typewriting, 

as in the learning of anything 
else, there is nothing that will take 
the place of good hard work. But 
work that is not intelligently done 














will not accomplish much. And 
at that is one of the hardest things for 
TYPIST] most people to do—just work. 
Think about it a moment. How 


did George Hossfeld learn to grind out 
136 words a minute by the hour on the type 
writer at the rate of about 11 strokes a 
minute? How did William F. Oswald learn 
to type 127 words a minute for the hour with 
his fingers failing but eight times to carry the 
brain’s message correctly? How did ‘Pade- 
rewski acquire his marvelous skill in fingering 
the keys of the piano, or the violinists, Elman 
and Spaulding, learn to manipulate the fingers 
of their left hand with such uncanny deft- 
ness and touch; or Jim Barnes learn to lay 
the ball up to the pin from almost any ‘“‘lie’’ 
with an exactness that makes you gasp with 
wonder; or Tilden to serve and return the 
ball, placing it where he desires with the 
accuracy and almost the speed of a rifle ball? 
How did Schneider learn to take down words 
that are uttered so rapidly that they mean 
nothing whatever to the average understand- 
ing? Was it by thinking about it, or reading 
about how somebody else did it? 

Positively and distinctly moi! It was by 
thinking the problem out and then taking off 
their coats, so to speak, and going right after 
it, strong in determination, unsparing of 
time, trying over and over again until they 
literally wrought speed and accuracy and 
control of touch out of the raw material. 
All of these outstanding figures in the field 
of surpassing manipulative skill reached the 
goal of their ambitions by combining hard 
mental and manual effort. 

The words given in the lists preceding this 
article, and in this one, are definite little 
problems for the typist—each contributing 
its share, when mastered, to the sum total of 
extraordinary expertness. By mastering the 
movements in these words, the student of 
typing acquires skill to apply in all similar 
movements. Moreover, they are definite 
movements that recur over and over again 
in the form of these exact words. But run- 
ning through the listsina haphazard way, pra: 
ticing each a few times, while helpful, does 
not go tothe real heart of the situation. Typ- 
ing skill does not require in any sense the deli- 
cate control and shading of touchthat the play- 
ing of the piano or violin does. Typing is a 
monotone. It has rhythm and recurring se- 
quences, but not harmony. It is an art in 
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one dimension. The forty odd keys are as 
fixed in location as the stars. The driving 
force needed on a key is a fixed quantity. 
The typist does not have to worry about tone 
or tune, tempo or trill. His whole concern 
is with shooting his fingers to a selected spot 
with the maximum of speed and accuracy. 
And it is all tremendously fascinating and 
simple if we get the spirit of achievement. 
Robert Bruce relates the incident of a 
spider that tried five hundred times to spin 
its web across one single space before finally 
succeeding—a fine example of purpose and 
continuity of effort in the face of baffling 


obstacles. The spider was intent on one thing 
—*‘‘getting it across."’ It would be interest- 
ing to hear the spider's analysis of the 
problem, or its ‘‘introspections,”’ if it had any. 
I wonder how many students of typewriting 
would try even one-tenth this number of times 
to solve a problem in fingering a word that 
had given trouble? 

The following drills complete the list of 
words offered as a basis for some profitable 
practice. How many following this work 
would like to be furnished with the rest o! 
the one thousand most common words? Your 
response will indicate the degree of interest 


Drill on Common Words 


Act, action, address, ago, along, among, August 
Begin, believe, better, both, brought, build 
Call, care, change, city, conference 


Dear, desire, done, during 


Eat, eight, enough, evening, everything 
Family, father, feet, find, fighting, finish, five, 


forenoon, front 


Gentlemen, given, glass, guess 
Hand, hard, head, held, high 


Interest, itself 
January 

Knew, known 

Least, left, line, lost 
Means, mind, morning 
Name, next 

Off, October 


Pay, picture, plan, poor, purpose 


Remember, run 


Saw, seen, September, service, set, seven, several, 


sick, sight, situation, 


still 


small, sorry, stand, 


Taken, teacher, tire, took, train 


Understand, used 


Want, water, Wednesday, went, whether, whole, whon, 


whose, women, wonder 


Young 


iThe first two articles of this series appeared in the December and the January issues. Copies are still available.| 
























YOPY the following until you have a : 
( j & attractive style. 
specimen representing your best style The Man Who 
io Se nd us Keep one copy to ¢ hee k up with la the man who 


the official plate 
to be published in 
May. 
Over two hundred 
flerent aromatic sub 
tances are used in 
manufacture of 
erfumes The ma- 
rity of these are 
rgely derived from 
vegetable kingdom. 
ough alcohol, gly« 
oils and fats play 
important part In 
plants the fra 
grant substances are 
ntained in every part 
vhile in others only the 
nds contain an aro 
itic substance The 
we costly perfumes 
ire yielded by plants 
grown in Ceylon, East 
ndies, Peru, and tropi 
Africa (,Tasse 
Cannes and Nice are 
he center of the per 
me industry in Eu 
ye. The process by 
which the concentrated 
essence of odors is 
vecured from the flow- 
ers is by hydrauli 
ressure and a distilla 
n which draws the 
ices from the plant. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Type the follow- 
ng form letter, 
supplying date, 
name and address, 
ilso firm name at 
end of letter. 


Dear Madam: 
Beginning Monday 
orning and continuing 
ntil Saturday evening, 
February 20 to 25, our 
Basement Silk Section 
will offer various want- 
ed silk fabrics at ex- 
eptionally low prices. 
The three following 
items are typical of 
the many remarkable 
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Good until April 25, 1922) 


WRITER FOR MARCH 


Tests 








The purpose of the 0. G. A. is to encourage 
the development of skillful shorthand writing 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit 

How to Become a Member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that represent 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department and retain the other for com 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your 
work will be returned with suggestions and criti 
cisms and you may try again. To secure approval, 
notes must be correct in theory, accurate in pro- 
portion and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded 
to those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificate to those whose 
notes warrant it. Members may become candi 
dates for the Certificate of Superior Merit. A cir 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it 
will be sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of 
ten cents must accompany sh specimen sub 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica 
tion for Certificate of Superior Merit 


—-o-2- o-oo 


The O. A. T. is the professional organization 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who 
qualify as superior craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in the 
Junior division is - anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a sc or by himself who is able 
to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Memberships Membership in the 
Senior division is open to all typists whether 
attending school or pot who have reached a speed 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This cer- 
tificate is issued to Senior Members able to qualify 
at fifty words (300 strokes) or more a minute on 
the Monthly Speed Test. No papers rating less 
than fifty net words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency”™ appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed 
on a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter- 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer's 
affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of 
the month following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is 
charged for speed tests. A utiful Certificate 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests 








Senior Test 
1. Makeacopy of this poem in your most 


The man who wins 


Ahead with his work 


each day; Who's never 
struck by his adverse 
luck, But makes of his 
labors play. From early 
dawn he toils right on. 
And knows that the 
world's all right And 
he sings a song as hy 
goes along, For it sharp 
ens his appetite The 
man who wins is the 
man who smiles And 
sees that the sky is 
blue; He is alway 
there with a great bie 
share Of smiles and of 
sunshine, too. He never 
growls and he never 
howls That the world 
is out of gear But he 
meets the shocks and 
the jealous knocks With 
a great broad smile of 
cheer The man who 
wins is the willing man 
Who grinds while other 
play; The sun shines 
bright and his heart's 
all right Though things 
may not come his way 
lie makes a boast that 
to get the most of 
life you must dig right 
in And work away 
every newborn day, 
When you really ex 
pect to win Michigan 
Tradesman 


2. Arrange effect- 
ively this informa- 
tion regarding the 
influence of the 
Soviet on Russia. 


The coal production 
in Russia in 1913 was 
1,777.8 million poods 
(pood=36 Ibs.); in 
1921, the estimated 
output is about 500 
million poods The 
output of ores in 1913 
was 572,537,000 poods, 
and in 1921 the record 
for six months was 
264,000 poods. The 
salt output in 1913 
was 118,477,000 poods, 
while for six months 
in 1921 it was only 


values 
Plain or Satin Canton Crepe, $2.95 a yard 
New Mottled Crepe Faille, $1.95 a yard 


12,327,000 poods; of 


gold in 1913, 3,714.6 poods and in 1921 (six months) 
28.4 poods; platinum in 1913, 337 poods and for six 


Satin de Luxe, $2.25 a yard months of 1921, 5.2 poods; flax in 1913, 32,000,000 
These highly favored silks are of our dependable poods and in 1921, 2,054,000 poods. 


juality, and come in the desirable weaves as well as in the 


Soviet currency has reached so low a value that 


new colors. Taken in conjunction with the low prices the thousand-ruble note has almost no purchasing 
juoted, these wanted fabrics are indeed values seldom to power, and it is now proposed to substitute one 


Obtained 

You are cordially invited to make your selections at 
sur earliest convenience, thereby taking fullest advantage 
the wide assortments at their best. Very truly yours, 






plication of communistic theories may in the end be great. 


ruble notes with the same value as the present 
me thousand ruble issue 


The value of this practical example of results of the ap- 
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rin _ ‘ ry 
March Typewriting Speed Test 
(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until April 25, 1922) 

HE whole creation preys upon itself; every living creature is inhabited. \ 
flea has a thousand invisible insects that tease him as he jumps from plac: 
to place, and revenge our quarrels upon him. A very ordinary microscoy» 

shows us that a louse itself is a very lousy creature. A whale, besides those sea 

and oceans in the several vessels of his body, which are filled with innumerabl 
shoals of little animals, carries about with it a whole world of inhabitants; insomuc! 
that, if we believe the calculations some have made, there are more living creatures 
which are too small for the naked eye to! behold, about the leviathan than there ar 

visible creatures upon the face of the whole earth. Thus every nobler creature j 

as it were, the basis and support of multitudes that are his inferiors. 


This consideration very much comforts me, when I think on those numberle- 
vermin that feed upon this paper, and find their sustenance out of it: I mean th 
small wits and scribblers that every day turn a penny by nibbling at my lucubra 
tions. This has been so advantageous to this little species of writers, that, if the, 
do me justice, I may expect to have my statue erected in Grub Street, as being 
common | benefactor to that quarter. 


They say when a fox is very much troubled with fleas he goeth into the next 
pool, with a little lock of wool in his mouth, and keeps his body under water til! 
the vermin get into it; after which he quits the wool, and diving, leaves his tor 
mentors to shift for themselvesi!and get their living where they can. I would 
have these gentlemen take care that I do not serve them after the same mannet 
for though I have kept my temper pretty well, it is not impossible that I may sony 
time or other disappear, and what will then become of them? Should I lay dow: 
my paper, what a famine would there be among the hawkers, printers, booksellers, 
and authors! It would be like Dr. B’s dropping his cloak, with the whok 
congregation hanging upon the skirts of it. 


To enumerate some of these doughty antagonists: I was threatened to b 
answered weekly by the Tit for Tat; I was undermined by the Whisperer, haunted 
by Tom Brown's Ghost, scolded at by a Female Tattler, and slandered by another 
of the same character, under the title of Atalantis. I have been annotated, re-tat 
tled, examined, and condoled. But it being my maxim, “‘Never to speak ill of the 
dead,” I shall let these authors'rest in peace; and take great pleasure in thinking 
that I have sometimes been the means of their getting a bellyfull. When I see 
myself thus surrounded by such formidable enemies, I often think of the Knight of 
the Red Cross, in Spenser’s Den of Error, who, after he has cut-off the dragon's 
head,'and left it wallowing in a flood of ink, sees a thousand monstrous reptiles 
making their monstrous attempts upon him—one with many heads, another with 
none, and all of them without eyes. 


If ever I should want such a fry of little Authors to attend me, I shall think 
my paper in a very decaying condition. | They are like ivy about an oak, which 
adorns the tree at the same time that it eats into it; or like a great man’s equipage, 
that do honor to the person on whom they feed. For my part, when I see myselt 
thus attacked, I do not consider my antagonists as malicious but hungry; and there- 
fore am resolved!never to take any notice of them.—Joseph Addison in The Tattler, 
No. 229, September 26, 1710.—(613 words; 3,336 strokes.) 


[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes.) 
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Chapter Three 


The Use of Arbitrary Signs 


LL through the history of shorthand, 
until very recent times, there has been 

“ an almost pathetic eagerness on the 
part of shorthand authors to give their works 
air of erudition and scholarship through 

e use of high-sounding titles, usually words 
erived from Latin and Greek, of which some 
‘amples were given in the previous chapter. 
\is desire manifests itself, too, in the manner 
which the textbooks were sprinkled with 
itin and Greek quotations. John Willis 
et the fashion in this, as he did in the matter 


starting modern shorthand on the old 
lironian basis of the majuscules. Plain, 
everyday English words of Anglo-Saxon 


origin were evidently regarded as plebeian 
ind unworthy of the noble “‘Science.’” Down 
even to the last century it was the fashion 

shorthand books to have learned dis- 
juisitions, in abstruse or quasi-scientific 
inguage, on the elements of speech—about 
ontinuants, explodents, labials, dentals, frica- 
tives, coalescents, and so forth. It has been 
ne of the satisfactions of my life that I have 
iad no small part in making the use of such 
pretentious jargon ridiculous, thereby sim- 
plifying the work of the shorthand 
tudent. 

Timothy Bright was responsible for the 
ntroduction of arbitrary signs; but John 
Willis dignified them with a special title, 
“Symbolicals,”” and other authors followed 
him in this with various appellations of high 
degree. Some of these survive even in this 
day—such as “‘Logograms” (for arbitraries 

dots and dashes); “‘Grammalogues” for 
ibbreviations; “‘Phraseograms” for phrases. 


HOW THE EVIL STARTED 


The concoction of arbitrary and fanciful 
signs exercised an almost hypnotic influence 
on the shorthand authors who followed John 
Willis, for it is quite evident that many of 
spent much more time, and vastly 
greater ingenuity, in devising purely arbi- 
trary signs than they did in the construction 
of their alphabets. In the system of John 
Willis “‘the sun’’ was represented by a large 
circle with a dot in it; “the moon”’ by a semi- 
circle; “‘heart’’ by a picture of a heart; “‘the 
world” by a very large circle with a small 
circle in it. As the caption of a popular series 
of cartoons has it, ““Then the fun began!”’ 
The idea of a large circle for “the world” 
was sO suggestive that it was developed by 


them 





subsequent authors to the limit of its possi- 
bilities, as will be seen from these illustrations, 
which are taken from one book: 


the world, world world 


the beginning of the wor! 


the end of the world 


in the workd 


the eyes of the world 


upon the world 


high up in the world, (‘thie world” 
in some systems 


low down in the world, (“the other 
world” in some systems 


entering or coming into the world 


leaving or going out of the world 


through the world, (‘from one end 
of the world to the other” in 
some systems) 


throughout the world 


before and after the world 


Christ came into the world 


SOPDDGOSOOCOOCAO0Y aAO 


By that time the student has a good start 
in the world anyhow. It was, however, a mere 
beginning on the lists of arbitraries that con- 
fronted the students of those days, as will 
be seen from the following examples, which 
are selected almost at random from thousands 


that might be given: 
HY tabernacle 


@ wilderness 
(Eq) 
SO great wilderness round the tabernacle 
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4 \ triangle 


( 


ys serpent 
¥ 


old serpent 


ea crooked serpent 


@) within 


away from Christ 


-+ ome to Christ 


f © far enough from Christ 


e208 Trinity 
f trembling 
. 
. 
“ perpetual 


iw 
A both together 
NW between both 
lf abundance 


I together, twain, parallel, perpen 
dicular 

U— even at the right hand of God (the 

first character represents 4g) 


[- behind 


wa uprightnes 


. 


| nothing on this side of heaven 


Some faint idea of the extent to which this 
sort of thing was carried may be gained from 
one of the above phrases, ‘‘even at the right 
hand of God."’ The shorthand character is g, 
representing ‘‘God"’; the two lines represent 
“even,” being of even length; “right hand” is 
expressed by the signs for ‘‘even,’’ being placed 
on the right-hand side of g. Starting with the 
g as a basis, dots placed around it in various 


positions, and in various numbers, expressed 
“to depart from God,” “‘sons of God," “‘saints 
of God,” “daughters of God,” “‘servants of 
God,” “children of God,” ‘“‘people of God,” 
“works of God,’’ ‘‘worship of God," “‘power 
of God,” ‘‘fear of God," ‘‘wisdom of God’’— 
and so on almost indefinitely. 

One author, William Addy, had two hori- 
zontal waved lines to represent ‘“‘waters”’ 
various other marks in conjunction with these 
were employed for “‘upon the face of the 
waters,”” “‘waters which were under the 
firmament,” ‘‘waters which were above thx 
firmament,” ‘“‘divide the waters from the 
waters’; then by writing An, representing 
‘“‘*heaven,”’ you got the useful phrase, ‘waters 
which were under the heaven,” or “waters 
which were above the heaven.”” He provid 
sweet little arbitraries to be memorized for 
“tare these the laws of God," ‘‘to keep clos: 
to God,” ‘‘a saint desires to be delivered fro: 
the fear of death’’; but his chef-d'oeuvre wa 
a little curve with a circle around it, whic! 
stood for “‘light has come into the world, but 
men love darkness rather than light becaus: 
their deeds are evil.”’ All the student had to 
do was to learn that little sign and use 
every time the preacher started, “‘light ha 
come’’—and then wait for the preacher to 
catch up with him. 

Regarding some of these abbreviations 
Mr. James H. Lewis (‘Historical Account 
of Shorthand") remarked, “This mode ol 
abbreviating has one great and incurabl 
defect: it is impossible to take down th: 
words of a speaker until he has pronounced 
the whole sentence; the last word being that 
on which the other contractions entirely 
depend,” 

The extent to which this form of abbrevi 
ation was carried may be gauged from th 
fact that Jeremiah Rich took great credit 
to himself because he had reduced the number 
of arbitraries to three hundred. While arbi 
trary signs have been almost entirely aban 
doned in more modern systems, the text 
books of even some recent ones contain specia 
phrase-forms which impose needless burden 
on the student. Some years ago the noted 
reporter, Theodore R. Rose, in speaking o! 
the many useless and ridiculous phrases with 
which some textbooks were cumbered, said 
that when he was studying shorthand he had 
practiced many phrase-forms which he neve: 
had occasion to use in a varied reporting 
experience. He remembered having diligently 
practiced a phrase in the Graham system 
which was so brief that it fascinated him, 
and for forty years he had been watching for 
an opportunity to use it! The phrase-form 
represented “plenipotentiary of the Almighty.”’ 

The use of arbitraries was not confined to 
shorthand characters—by no means! All the 
letters of the ordinary alphabet, capitals and 
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small letters, were used to represent words and its total uselessness In concluding his 
all the early systems; in fact, each letter remarks, Mr. Levy says, “It cannot be be 
usually represented several words. Then the lieved that so complicated and intricate a 
| letters were written large and small, and were method was ever mastered by any man, 
decorated with dots, dashes, and ‘‘commas" even the author himself.’’ And Mr. Lewis 
to increase their capacity; and in some cases’ is equally unkind when he says, “‘It would 
shorthand and longhand characters were require the patience of Job himself to read 
’ intermixed. It would be tedious to give many his (Job Everardt’s) work a second time. 
. illustrations, but I cannot. refrain from in- Of all the systems of shorthand already 
r corporating some of those used by Job Ever-. noticed, this appears to be decidedly the 
i irdt in his “Epitome of Stenographie’ worst. How any man could sit down de- 
1658). Everardt has been unsparingly liberately to write a system of shorthand, and 
> condemned by shorthand historians. Mr. not by mere accident produce something 
Matthias Levy describes Everardt’s book better, is utterly incomprehensible.” 









is “curious for its title-page, its introduction, he title-page of Everardt’s “Epitome’ 
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is divided into twelve compartments, each textbook is the sound pedagogical principl 
containing an illustration of a line from the of giving a reason for everything so full 
Bible, as follows: applied. (Hundreds of teachers who hav: 


Swifter than the swift of foot.—A mm 
Swifter than a poste.—Job 

Swifter than the weaver's shuttle.—Job 
Swifter than waters.—Job 

Swifter than clouds.—/ saiah 

Swifter than horses.—Jeremiah 

Swifter than dromedaries.— Jeremiah 
Swifter than roes.—Chronicles 

Swifter than leopards.— Habakuk 
Swifter than eagles.—Samuel 

Swifter than ships.—Job 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer.— Psalms. 


I am not ashamed to confess that I have 
a kindly regard for the memory of Job Ever- 
ardt—because of his “‘becauses.”" Job was 
the original ‘because’ author: in no other 


genuity—and logic: 


been in my classes will probably indulge in a 
smile at this point.) 


Here are some illustrations of Job’s in 


cl alone, because it is a alone by itself 


a a little, because it is a little a 





A little, because it is a tittle / 


f C hvis because it is a cross, and Chtis 
' died upon the cross 
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(To be continued in the April issue) 
— 
Oy, angel, because it figures an angel ste0e heaven, because heaven is above 


d 








(l 








in head and wings as they used 
to paint them 


backward, because it is a B made 
backward 


compass, because it figures a pail 
of compasses 


companions, because one letter is eg 
companion to the other 

imitate, because one imitates the gO 
other 


company, because ¢ that begins the 
word is furnished with company 


equal and wmequal, hecause tlic 
lines are made equa! and unequa! 


tion and 


carth, because earth is below or 
under, as the earth is under 
heaven or below it 

world, because it is round as the 
world is, the upper part figuring 
heaven, the lower part hell, the 
middie part the earth, which is 
placed in the midst of the world 


like, because the beginning and the 
end are both alike 


unlike, because it is unlike like 


integrity, because it is the figure of 
a heart made upright; and what 
is - = eee of heart but in- 
tegrity 


But other authors displayed both imagina 
inventive 


ingenuity in 





devising 








“he. ee 


een. Pte 


i ee 
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arbitrary signs. One represented “‘to ease" 
or “too easy” by “‘ee’’ (that is, two e’s’!), 
and “‘too wise” by “yy” (that is, two y’s’!). 

In “David Copperfield’’ Charles Dickens 
gave a highly-colored and exaggerated account 
of the difficulties of learning shorthand. 
There was an element of truth, however, in 
his reference to the ‘‘changes that were rung 
upon dots,” as will be seen from the following 
illustrations, which are given in the textbook 
of the famous Gurney system—the system 
used by Dickens: 


® the, thee, they, thy, of 
to the 
and the 
“ae by the 
1 below 
. 


One author had a row of dots running down- 
ward (on the back slope) to express ‘‘lower and 
lower"’; a similar row of dots running upward 
expressed “‘higher and higher’’; and five dots 
arranged in a group for “sons and daughters," 
a device which had great possibilities. 

It is obvious that minute marks, when 
they are intended to express words, must 
be written accurately because they have so 
little body to them; and it is equally obvious 
that under pressure it is impossible to make 
clear distinctions where a number of common 
words are expressed by dots and small dashes, 
varying only in inclination, position, or thick- 
ness of stroke. There is no more prolific 
source of errors than the extent to which 
these minute characters have been used in 
many shorthand systems. Take the follow- 
ing illustrations of the way in which dots, 
and especially dashes, are used as arbitrary 
signs for words in a current textbook; and 
these illustrations are typical of many other 
textbooks: 


* ‘ he 
to 
® a“ 
a,an awe, ought 
~ ime. O00 aught 
' 
‘ the - who 
on 
‘ ¢ 
and 
of t but 
n ' 
‘ all owe, oh 4 should 


How this works out when “position” is not 
observed will be seen from the following: 


Key 
! ‘ Q- - ‘ Did he sign the deed? 
, —<£ # o (6 Oh, no, he is dead 


eevee | Sle died neat das 


66 6 6 Ob, he died, did he? 


On one occasion when | was dictating to 
a class in Chicago, I saw a student, Hugo 
Hamilton, put two dots on the line, with a 
third dot beneath I stopped and asked, 
“What are those dots for?” ‘The word 
‘appointing,’ "’ he said with an air of price 
“‘How do you get that outline?’’ I asked 
‘*Well,”” he said, ‘‘a dot stands for a, doesn't 
it?”” “Yes.” “And a dot is a ‘point,’ isn't 
it?’”’ ‘‘Yes."" “‘And a dot beneath stands for 
ing—and there you are (triumphantly)— 
a-point-ing'’’ On another occasion I dictated 
a passage in which the expression ‘“‘fairly 
and squarely” occurred. Hugo hesitated over 
the outline for ‘‘squarely’’; then he hurriedly 
drew a square and put a little circle (/y) 
inside it. I am inclined to think that Hugo 
would have made his mark as a shorthand 
author—if he had lived in the 17th century' 


(To be continued 
oO° 


Tips .to Typists 
Deadening the Typewriter’s Racket 
J ONT neglect to turn over the pad unde: 

your typewriter, if you use one, at frequent 
intervals. When new, they will cut down the 
noise frequently found so annoying to the 
“‘boss,”’ but after usage the feet of the machine 
sink down into the felt and it no longer func 
tions properly. Put the typewriter feet wher: 
they never rested before and you can't help 
but notice the change.—H. H. Hoffman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An Improvised Ruler 


"THERE are many times when one wants to 
use an inch ruler and there are none 
handy. Most typewriters are equipped with 
pica spacing (large type, that is) which has 
exactly ten spaces to the inch. 

- Make a row of periods on your typewriter, 
with each tenth one a colon to show the full 
inches, and you have a useful ruler.—Ethe/ 
Hagestedt, Mineola, New York. 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Forms for the Court Reporter 


lr WILL be observed from the forms for re- 

cesses and adjournments given last month, 

that at the conclusion of the morning 
session of court it is customary to say that 
, recess Was taken until the time of the begin 
ing of the afternoon session, whereas at 
the conclusion of the afternoon session it is 
customary to say that an adjournment was 
taken until the beginning of the session the 
next day However, if a hearing or trial is 
ontinued from the close of the morning ses 
sion on a particular day until the following 
lay it would then be perfectly consistent to 
say that an adjournment was taken until the 
next day rhere is usually a reason for par 
ticular wording of this kind. The Senate or 
the House of Representatives, in the absence 
of a quorum, so the Constitution provides, 
may adjourn from day to day Notices for 
the taking of depositiqns usually provide for 
idjournments from day to day 


CLOSING THE CASE 


At the close of the plaintiff's case some spe- 
cial forms are necessary; also at the close of the 
defendant's case. Note these forms: 

The plaintiff here rested. 

And thereupon the defendant, to maintain the issues 

his (her, its, their) part, introduced the following 

idence, to wit 

Here follows the testimony offered by the 
defendant. 

The defendant here rested 

And thereupon the plaintiff, further to 
issues on his part, introduced the following evidence ir 

buttal, to wit 


maintain the 


Here follows the testimony offered by the 
plaintiff in rebuttal. If that concludes the 
taking of the testimony for both sides, then 
Say: 

Which was all the evidence offered or received and other 
proceedings had on the trial of said cause 

Some reporters use the words “trial’’ and 
“hearing’’ to make a certain distinction in 
For instance, if a 
matter is heard before a judge, without a 
jury, the proceeding is referred to as a hearing, 
whereas if it is a case where a jury is used they 
refer to it as a trial 


the type of proceedings. 


Turning again to the forms used, if the de- 
fendant offers no defense and decides to rest 
his case upon the testimony produced by the 


plaintiff, after stating the fact and the ruling 
on any motion that is made, the following 


form should be used: 
Which was all the evidenc 
proceedings had on the trial (hearing) of said caus 


e offered or received and other 


There are so many expressions peculiar to 
law procedure that it is difficult to write about 
the formal parts without getting into an 
explanation of the various terms used and, 
not being a lawyer, | hesitate to place a lay- 
man’s construction on these terms rhe 
expression “‘the Court” is frequently used 
hat is a term used in referring to the judge 
of the court, and perhaps this brief explanation 
will tend to explain the expression so com 
monly used in the court room, “If the Court 
please.”” A similar expression is, “If your 
Honor please.” hese terms of courtesy 
are used over and over again by the attor 
neys in addressing the judge of the court 

To get back to a discussion of the formal 
parts of the record, let us consider what 
happens when the plaintiff rests his case 
for the | 


defendant usually 
presents to the Court in writing a motion to 


The attorney 


direct a verdict [he record should read 


The plaintiff here rested 

And thereupon the defendant moved the Court 
writing that the jury be directed to find the defendant not 
guilty, which motion is in the following words, to wit 
State of Illinois 


County of Cook {;™ 


R. W BARNES 


vs 
CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 


And now comes the defendant, by Frank Julia its 
attorney, at the ose of the plaintiff's evider in said 
cause, and moves the Court to exclude from the jury 
all the evidence offered and received on the part and behalf 
-of said plaintiff, and to give to said jury the following 
instruction, viz 

The Court instructs the jury to find the defendant not 
guilty.” 


FRANK JULIAN 
. Attorney for Defend 


But the Court overruled said motion to exclude 
the evidence from the jury; to which ruling of the 
Court the defendant, by its counsel, then and there 
duly exc epted 
And the Court refused to give said instruction t 
the jury; to which ruling of the Court in refusing 
to give said instruction the defendant, by its 
counsel, then and there duly excepted 
And there upor with the aforesaidamotion, counse 
for defendant presented to the Court the following instruc- 
tion in writing, and requested that it be given to the jury 
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The first part of this case appeared in our issues from September to December; the case was 
ary to make room for the 280 Contest Testimony) 
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The Court instructs the jury to find the defendant 

But the Court refused to give said instruction tu 
the jury, and marked the same “Refused”; to which 
ruling of the Court in refusing to give said instru: 
tion to the jury the defendant. by its counsel, th« 
and there duly excepted 


the de 
may decide 


the event the Court overrules 
dant’s motion the 
to offer any evidence, and that closes the 


The following form may then be used 


defendant 


" 


» foregoing was a! 
y e trial of said cause 


the evidence offered or received 


i thereupon, immediately at the close of the evidence 
sel for defendant made and fik 


iting, to wit: 


| the following motior 


of Illinois 


Ss 
t f Cook 
n the Circuit Court of (eok Count 
W ROSS 
ve 


t(D CURRENT 


d now comes the said defendant, by Hermann Post 
; ttorney, at the close of all the evidence in said cause, 
noves the Court to exclude from the jury all the evi- 
offered and received on the part and behalf of both 
plaintiff and said defendant, and to give to said jury 
following instruction, viz 
Che Court instructs the jury to find the defendant not 
nap 0 
HERMANN POST 
Attorney for Defendant 


But the Court overruled said motion, etc 


\t the close of all the evidence there comes, 
then, the argument to the jury by counsel fo 
the respective parties, followed by the court's 
nstructions to the jury. It is customary for 
each side to present certain instructions that 
he wishes given. The Court may give all 
the instructions offered by each side or he 
ay give only part of them, or he may take 
the instructions as presented by the attor- 
neys and modify them and give them to the 
jury in the modified form. Such instructions 
is are not given by the Court are marked 
refused,"" and the refused instruction or 
nstructions may become a proper element of 
eview. Usually in making up the record for 
ippeal the attorney dictates these forms in his 
»wn office, but if the reporter is asked to put 
them in the record he ought to know about 
ow it is done. It may be a little lengthy, 
hut there have been so many calls for forms 
that it seems important to show the forms 
ised for the various elements of court pro- 
cedure as they affect the court reporter. Note 
these: 

Thereupon the Court. at the request of the plaintiff 
ave to the jury on behalf of the plaintiff, the following 
structions 





Here insert the plaintiff's instructions as given.) 


To the giving of which said instructions numbered 1. 

2, etc., and each and every thereof, and each and 

every part thereof, the defendant, by its counsel 
then and there duly excepted. 

The court, at the request of the defendant. gave to 

be jury on behalf of the defendant the following instructions 
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Here inseri a 
as asked 


cfendani asivrucdions whtch wer rer 


Counsel for defendant also asked the Court to «iv 


to the jury the following instructions 


Here insert the defendan " ‘ as modif 


read ‘fore modificalion 
But the Court refused to give said instructions 
imbered 1, 2. et as asked; to whi 
ction of the Court i 
, 


to the jury 
refusing to give said instru 
‘ 


et and each and every thereo 
then and ¢ 


tions numbered 1 


8 asked. the def: lant, by its couns 


luly excepted 


\nd the Court modified and changed instructio 
number ind gave the said instruction as so modified 
to the pur as follows 

Here insert defendan astruction number 
modiRned 
To which action of the Court in modifying the said 
instruction numbered - and in giving the 


said instruction imbered — to the jury as so 


modified, the defendant. by its counsel, then and 
there duly excepted 
(Repeal the same form as to cach modihed instruction 


And the Court, in modifying said instructions num 
bered -——, struck out certain portions of the said in 
struction, but the Court did not erase the said portions 
stricken out, which said portions stricken out were still 
legible and the Court sent said modified and 
struction to the jury, and said instruction showed upon its 
face the modification and changes mack 
Court, and said portions of the instruction stricken out by 
the Court were still legible to the jur i rm 
instruction 


changed in 
thereon by the 


ading said 


nodif ying and 
could 


To which action of the Court, in so 
changing the said instruction so that the jury 
read the said portions so stricken out 
to the jury said instruction as so modified and changed 
the defendant, by its counse!, then and there duly 
excepted. 

The defendant, by its counse!, also asked the 
give to the jury the following instructions 


and in sending 


court to 


( Here insert defendant's instructions refused 


But the Court refused to give said instructions 
and each thereof to the jury: to which action of the 
Court in refusing to give said instructions and each 
and every thereof to the jury. the defendant, by its 
counsel, then and there duly excepted 
Which were all the instructions given or refused on 

the trial of said cause 
And thereupon the jury returned a verdict in favor of 

the plaintiff, finding the defendant guilty and assessing 
the plaintiff's damages at the sum of § . - 
Thereupon the defendant, by its counsel, entered its 
motion to set aside the verdict and to grant a new trial 
and filed the following reasons therefor in writing 
1. The verdict is against the evidence 
2. The verdict is against the weight of the evidence, et 
But the Court denied said motion and refused to 
set aside said verdict and to grant a new trial in said 
cause; to which action of the Court in denying said 
motion and in refusing to set aside said verdict and 
to grant a new trial, the defendant, by its counsel, 
then and there duly excepted 
And thereupon the defendant, by its 
made a motion in arrest of judgment; which motion 


counsel 


was overruled and denied by the Court; to which 
ruling of the Court the defendant, by its counsel 
then and there duly excepted 
And the Court thereupon entered judgment upon 
the verdict; to which action of the Court in entering 
said judgment the defendant. by its counse!, ther 
and there duly excepted 
Whereupon the defendant. by its counsel, prayed ar 
appeal to the Appellate Court of First District 
which ie allowed upon the filin * bond, in the sum of 


Illinois 
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$— —— in days and bill of exceptions in — 
days. 

And forasmuch as the matters and things hereinbefore 
set forth do not otherwise appeal of record, the defendant 
tenders this its bil! of exceptions, and prays that the same 
may be signed and sealed by the judge of this court pursu- 
ant to the statute in such case made and provided; which is 











accordingly done this ——day of A. D. 19—. 
__(SEAL) 
Judge of the Superior Court 
Presented to me in open court 
his————- day of —--—— A, D.. 19 


| approve the above Bill of Exceptions. 








Attorney for Plaintiff 
State of I linois 
County of Cook 


In the Circuit Court of Cook County 


LAWRENCE WEISENBURGER ! — 


vs. 
RAY SHOEMAKER Term No. __ 


It is hereby stipulated and agreed by and between the 
parties to the above entitled action, by their respective 
attorneys of record, that the original bil! of exceptions 
in said action, instead of a copy, may be incorporated in 
the transcript of the record for appeal to, or writ of error 
from the Appellate and Supreme Courts of the State of 
Illinois. 

CHARLES SWEM 
Attorney for Plaintiff 
! THOMAS MUSSELMAN 
Attorney for Defendant 


oO° 
A Mining Case-—V 


(For shorthand see page 272) 


This property in question? A Yes, sir. 
Mr. Mullen took possession of it and operated it? 
Yes, sir 
Of course this royalty wasn't paid after that, was it? 
We had no further connection with it. 
Mullen didn't pay any royalty after that. so far 
as you know. did he? 

A So far as I know he didn't. I didn't have anything 
to do with it. 


ororoec 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Currey 


Q How many of these reports have you? 

A That is all that | have here. 

Q What are those documents you have in your hand? 

A Copies of letters. 

Q Relating to this matter? 

A_ No, sir. They are some loose papers in the book |! 
took out to keep from losing them. They belong in this 
book 


Q Are these reports uniform throughout, and do al! 
of them show the three per cent royalty? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q What item in Exhibit 14 includes this 3 per cent 
royalty? 

A It is marked “leas royalty deducted, $540." 

Q The land owner's royalty is also included in that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You made that character of report all the time and 
sent out these copies, didn't you? A Yes, sir. 

Q Who signed the name “Brady Lead Company, 
W. S. Pate, H. B.” to the paper I show you now. which 
has been marked Exhibit 9 (handing document to witness)? 

A_ I think I did that. 

Q That is your signature? A “Yee, sir. 

Q You made out that report? Then who did you give 
that to? 

A_ I don't remember anything about it. 

Q Did you give it to anybody? 

A I don't remember seeing it before 


Q You do not know whether that is your signar 
or not? 

A That looks like my signature. 

Q That is the signature you looked at, wasn't it? 

\ Let us see it 

Q That is the signature I showed you and you knew 
didn't you? 

\ Yes, sir 

Q Do you remember to whom you gave that rep 

A I don't remember anything about it. 

Q Mr. Brady, when did you first learn that there 
been a written contract with the Brady Lead Comp 
that had been lost? 

A Soon after. I was asked that question when 

(To be continued next month) 
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Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 246) 


Sister M. Jane, O. S. B., St. Benedict's College and Acac« 
my, St. Joseph 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Francis de Sales Scho 
St. Paul 

Mollie Dearborn, High School, White Bear 


MISSOURI 


Ina Wachel, Cameron High School, Cameron 
Elaine West, Maryville High School, Maryville 


MONTANA 


Mary F. Longfield, High School, Philipsburg 
Mary E. Whitesell, Roundup High School, Roundu; 


NEBRASKA 


Goldie E. Reis, State Normal School and Teachers’ Colleer 
Wayne 


NEW MEXICO 


Beatrice Cooper, Carlsbad High School, Carisbad 
Mrs. D. S. Robbins, High School, Las Cruces 


NEW JERSEY 


Sister Lucy Agnes, Sacred Heart School, Bloomfield 
Harriet E. Gibb, Ocean City High School, Ocean City 
Faye Larison, High School, Red Bank 

Clara L. Coman, State Normal School, Trenton 
Anna L. Markham, Verona High School, Verona 


NEW YORK 


Susan R. Harrison, Ossining High School, Ossining 

Lucy Townley, Senior High School, Ithaca 

Evelyn L. Frankel, College of Business Administratio: 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Martha J. Baldwin, High School, White Plains 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Blanche B. Bowman, Peace Institute, Raleigh 
OHIO 


Mrs. W. C. Brownfield, Littleford High School, Cincinnat: 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, St. Mary's High Schoo! 
» Dayton 

Rose Hudnell, Findlay High School, Findlay 

Bernice Stukey, Hicksville 

Helen L. Lorey, Washington High” School, Massillor 
Sister M. Simplicia, Ottoville 

L. H. Behney, High School, Warren 

Zelma Bundy, West Park High School, West Park 


OKLAHOMA 


W. Rude. Agricultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater 
(To be continued next month) 
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UR French contemporary, La Verit¢ 
Stenographique, for January, 1922, 
has this interesting comparison of the 
nethods of Parliamentary reporting in Eng 
ind and Turkey: 
IN ENGLAND 
‘The following is the way the stenographi 
service functions in the different commissions 
f the British House of Commons. These 
missions prepare the laws and decrees 
garding the regulations of water, gas, ele 
ricity, public hygiene, tramways, etc. 
ey meet every day except Sunday from 
leven to four in the afternoon, with a half 
hour’s intermission for luncheon. Experts 
the question in hand are heard by the 
ommission, and they often express them 
selves with great fluency. The task of the 
still more complicated by 
the interruptions and questions which the 
eporters and members of the commission 
it to the experts, so that it is often neces 
sary to recognize a word from a single tone 
voice. Often they read with great speed do 
iments which are not always accessible again 
Under this veritable Niagara of words the 
itself, 


stenographer is 


simple taking of notes is indeed, of 
in achievement. 

‘But a still more astonishing thing is that 
he stenographers of these committees do 
not read back their notes themselves. Every 
half hour an office boy comes to take the 
stenographic notes and carries them into an 
1djoining room to transcribers, who, without 
having heard a word of the session, dictate 
them to typists. [The Gurney system is the 
oficial system in reporting commissions of 
the British Parliament, and has been for 
more than a century. It is a joined-vowel 
system, without shading.—Editor.] The 
transcriptions thus taken down are all sent 
to the printer. Printed proofs are returned 
the next day to the witnesses for their cor- 
rections. The work is so perfectly done that 
some days not a single correction takes place; 


ee 


WILL NOT RESORT 


eee ee ee ee ee. 
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Parliamentary Reporting in England and Turkey 


THERE IS NO EXPEDIENT TO WHICH A MAN 


LABOR OF THINKING—Sir Joshua Reynolds 


(Mr. Edison had the above printed in 
large type and placed in his workshops.| 


Se eee) | ke ee 


sometimes there are one or two errors, never 
more than three or four, in the entire report, 
which never contains less than 50,000 words 


IN TURKEY 

“In contrast with the above we give the 
organization of the official reporting of the 
lurkish Parliament We reprint from a 
Belgian review, Steno-dac, this 
description exactly as it,was given to us by 
our excellent M. Hudaverdoglu, 
who lived for a long time in Constantinople, 
and who has tried in vain to introduce short 
hand into the land of the Sultan. 

“The departments of the Ottoman cham 
ber are opposed to shorthand notes for re 
porting the debates of the Parliament, and 
are satished with the notes of the Turkish 
professional longhand speech writers 


amusing 


colleague, 


“This sign language, about which there was 
some question in France at the time of the 
revolution in 1789, is a primitive system for 
the taking of debates which, because of its 
oddness, deserves some explanation. 

‘Five secretaries are seated close together, 
each of them holding some sheets of paper 
which the numbered. Behind 
them, or in front of them, stands an official 
with a stick in hand. When an orator 
begins a speech this official strikes a blow 
with his stick on the desk of the first secre 
tary, then on that of the second, of the third, 
of the fourth, of the fifth. Each secretary is 
expected to write in ordinary handwriting 
on one line the words which he hears from the 
time his desk is struck until the second blow 
on the next desk. On the adjournment of 
the session the five secretaries read what they 
have written on the first line, then on the 
second line, and so on to the end. 

“That is the way they make a report of 
the Turkish Parliament. It is useless to add 
that about one hundred pages 
stated above are condensed into about three 
pages, which are presented at the next session 
as a complete official report.” 


on lines are 


his 


written as 


TO AVOID THE REAL 


SRLS LSE ES SERRE 
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I Short Stories in Shorthand 





He's Ordered a Shade 
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Improving 


Strange Vernacular 


The Easter Job 





